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RADIO TALKS ON ART 


| The American Federation of Arts announces the near realization of a projected 
series of weekly broadcasts on the arts in America, over a national network. 

This undertaking was initiated by the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and 1s being organized by The American Federation of Arts under a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation, with the codperation of The Council for Radio in 
Education, The Art Institute of Chicago, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
and The Museum of Modern Art. 

The talks will be divided into two parts, the first series, which will start in 
February and extend into May, dealing with the arts in America up to the middle 
of the nineteenth century; the second series, which will be presented from Sep- 
tember until mid-winter, covering the subject from the latter part of the nineteenth 
century up to the present. 

A manual is to be prepared for each of the two series to serve as handbook for 
the listener. This manual will be available at a small cost and will contain 
illustrations 1n black and white and in color, as well as short outlines of the 
subjects dealt with in the individual broadcasts. Each broadcast will consist of 
an introduction by a well-known authority in the museum world, a brief talk on 
a specific period, and a discussion of the elements which make for true appreciation. 


Museums, art organizations, and national organizations that have included 
art in their programs will be invited to codperate. 

A detailed report on the radio series and an announcement of the schedule 
will appear in the next issue of this magazine. 


Millions for Laborers, Not 
One Cent for Artists 


Heroic efforts are at present being made by 
national, state, and city governments to ensure 
a passable livelihood for the unemployed. But, 
unfortunately, the premium in “made work” is 
preponderantly for those of least preparation and 
is apparently available in decreasing ratio as 
their backgrounds show training in special fields 
and their normal output represents more than 
mechanical values. He who produces things of 
the spirit, he who adds to the cultural richness 
of his time, he whose product cannot be eaten 
or worn, is rated as beyond governmental concern. 

In New York the College Art~Association has 
made a splendid attempt to have emergency funds 
made available for artists, and as a result of their 
coéperation with the Emergency Work Bureau of 
the Gibson Committee about a hundred artists 


have been kept alive, at wages averaging from 
twelve dollars and fifty cents to nine dollars a 
week. Fifteen major projects in schools, neigh- 
borhood houses, and churches have been com- 
pleted; five institutions have been entirely re- 
decorated and work done in others; instruction 
has been given to over seven hundred and fifty 
young people, who would otherwise have been 
on the streets, in various forms of art expression. 
The venture, undertaken as an experiment, amply 
justified itself and having done so was discon- 
tinued! The Association hopes that it may be 
taken over by the state. 

In Washington not even the experimental 
stage has been reached. Recently we heard that 
decorations were wanted in a new government 
building. We proposed that government emer- 
gency funds be allocated to employ artists in 
need. They would be chosen by a suitable 
advisory committee and would produce, nothing 
so ambitious as murals, but decorative panels. 
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The suggestion was greeted with something close 
to alarm. It seems that though the panels would 
cost very little, “genuine oil paintings” would 
give a luxurious impression; it would be con- 
sidered an extravagant use of public relief funds, 
intended to put many people to work. Their 
idea was to employ any number of so-called 
artists at coloring enlarged photographs to be 
framed by other unemployed, so that the walls 
might be graced with the evidence of quantity 
production and uninspired toil. This paralyzed 
and ridiculous fear of criticism is a relic of a past 
era and certainly has no kinship with the ad- 
ministration that has abandoned inertia for 
fearless. experiment. 

The laborer must, of course, have his neces- 
sities, and if he can only dig ditches, he should 
be given them to dig. But America has pro- 
gressed a long way from the habit of thought 
that considered significant only the bread-and- 
butter, dollars-and-cents occupations, from ditch 
digging to bank managing. The artist and the 
teacher and the musician have a right to assume 
that their time has come to be included with the 
rest of the nation’s workers, not left, as they 
always have been, until every one else’s needs 
have been met. 

Audrey McMahon, writing in Parnassus of the 
College Art Association’s enterprise, said: 

“Or shall our walls remain blank, and blank 
the minds of our people to art, and blank of 
hope the lives of our artists? Shall our children, 
who could be taught so much, to wield a brush, 
to enjoy a line or love a color, learn nothing 
while those who could teach them starve? Shall 


this age be known to posterity as a dark era, 
during which we turned all our thoughts to_ 
material fears and closed our minds to the hope 
and relief offered by beauty? It need not be so.” 


Personalities in This Issue 


E. M. Benson, whose article, “Orozco in New 
England” in the October issue has roused much 
comment, writes this month of the. art trends 
revealed in the important Carnegie International. 

INSLEE A. Hopper, after graduating from 
Princeton’s art and archaeology department, 
where his special fields were Oriental and modern 
art, devoted a year and a half to independent 
study on the continent. He was assistant editor 
of Arts Weekly for several months before it sus- 


pended publication. 


Correction 


Last month, in the “Personalities in This 
Issue” column, the false impression was given 
that C. Law Watkins is no longer Associate 
Director of the Phillips Memorial Gallery. He 
is. The educational activities that he has long 
directed are now managed on a self-supporting 
basis at Studio House. We hereby apologize 
not only to Mr. Watkins but also to those 
readers who were temporarily misled. 

Also, lest further misunderstanding arise, we 
wish to make it clear that Professor Frank Jewett 
Mather, Jr., is still Director of the Museum of 
Historic Art of Princeton University, although 
not actively engaged in teaching. 
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PAINS AS GY’ S NEW MUSEUM 


THE WILLIAM ROCKHILL NELSON GALLERY OF ART 


Kansas City’s new museum, the William Rock- 
hill Nelson Gallery of Art, is to open December 
tenth. At the opening not only justly proud 
citizens of Kansas City but visitors from afar will 
inspect and admire the new building and the 
collections. Occasionally during the past three 
years some notable accessions have been published, 
but these piecemeal revelations have only served 
to sharpen curiosity. Already it appears that 
Kansas City is to have a museum in the great 
tradition and the grand manner. 

The building, designed by Wight and Wight, 
has as its most notable feature the total absence 
of skylights. All galleries have overhead artificial 
light provided by a system especially designed by 
the General Electric Company. The Ionic aus- 
terity of the building’s exterior is somewhat offset 
by a series of low-relief panels by Charles Keck 
depicting the exploration and settlement of the 
Middle West. Mr. Keck joined Thomas Wight 
in designing the bronze doors of the South 
entrance. Landscaping was-done by Hare and 
Hare. ; 

The first and second floors contain the galleries 
for both permanent and loan exhibits, period 
rooms, and Oak Hall, taken from Mr. Nelson’s 
house. The ground floor contains a fully equipped 
auditorium, administrative and receiving offices, 
library, educational department, and American 
Indian room. The unfinished west wing of the 
Gallery is reserved for future expansion. 


The Nelson Gallery was made possible by be- 
quests from Mr. and Mrs. Nelson, and their 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Irwin 
Kirkwood. To these was added the bequest of 
Mrs. Mary F. Atkins, for whom the East Wing is 
named. Mr. Nelson’s bequest provides for the 
collections; the others make possible the building, 
grounds, and equipment. 

Under the trusteeship of J. C. Nichols, H. V. 
Jones, and A. M. Hyde, a staff composed of Paul 
Gardner, Director; Charles O. Cornelius, Ameri- 
can Advisor; Harold W. Parsons, European Ad- 
visor; and Langdon Warner, Oriental Advisor, 
has succeeded in gathering impressively signifi- 
cant collections. The illustrations on the follow- 
ing pages, as well as the frontispiece, reveal 
something of the scope and standards of the 
collections. Among the paintings are repre- 
sentative works by many of the masters: Titian, 
Rubens, Hals, Greco, Rembrandt, Hobbema, 
Goya, Claude, Veronese, Poussin, Chardin, Van 
Gogh. That is only a partial list. Particular 
mention of things in other fields richly repre- 
sented cannot be made here. Aside from its 
aesthetic value, which remains for the delight of 
Kansas City people, the formation ofthe collection 
during the past few years has been of enormous 
importance in another way, in that the Museum 
has been a great market for works of art at a 
time when many art dealers were faced with an 
otherwise vanishing clientele. 
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JADE PI, CHINESE, 
HAN DYNASTY 


Of an exquisite green trans- 
parency, this jade carving 
is thought to be from the 
same tomb in Honan as 
the great necklace in the 
Freer Gallery, Washington. 
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ACHAEMENID RELIEF 


A Servant or Tribute Bearer. 
Probably from the Residen- 
tial Palace Built by Xerxes. 


GRAVE STELE, 
CHINESE, SIX 
DYNASTIES 


One of a scant half- 
dozen such stones 
out of China. The 
treatment of the 
central trinity of a 
Buddha and two 
Bodhisattva stand- 
ing on a lotus ped- 
estal are typical. The 
rather heavy top, 
made up of a drag- 
on, banks of cloud 
motifs, and asparas 
is said to be unusual. 
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GOTHIC MADONNA 
AND CHILD IN GLORY 


French, Ile de France, about 1420. 
High relief, almost in the round, 
in polychromed sandstone. SIF 
houetted against a deep-blue back- 
ground and a gold glory, the Ma- 
donna in light-blue mantle and red 


robe stands easily holding the Child. 


SPANISH RELIEF, 
ROMANESQUE ~ 


Carved in the eleventh cen- 
tury from a creamy sand- 
stone, the Apostles Paul, 
Andrew, and James stand 


out in sharply high relief. 


_—TINTORETTO: 
TOMASO 
CONTARENO 


On page opposite. An 
important painting in the 
- great Venetian tradition 
of the sixteenth-century 
admiral-crusader who con- 


quiered —‘the=-* Tnfidels.”’ 
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PALACE LADIES MAKING MUSIC (DETAIL) 


Chinese, Sung Dynasty. This scroll, reproduced in two details, is one of the earliest 
variations of a T’ang original which has apparently been lost. See top of page 527. 


BRONZE POLE END 


Chinese, Chow Dynasty. Rare in that it was not 
a ceremonial object, but probably used on the 
end of a chariot pole. It is a fine example of the 
vigorous decoration associated with the period. 


PALACE LADIES MAKING MUSIC (DETAIL) 


__ Chinese, Sung Dynasty. The balance and composition of this scroll have seldom been 
equaled. It has harmonious rhythm not only of masses, but of color. See top of page 528. 


GREEK MARBLE 
LION 


Late Fifth Century B.C. 
The leonine quality and 


the suggestive treat- 


ment of head and mane 
help in dating this im- 


portant stone carving. 
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SPANISH ALTARPIECE OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 


This Valencian retable, one of the most important complete devotional paintings to leave Spain, 
comes from the collection of Romulo Bosch, Barcelona. Many attributes of the painting mark it as 
done by that International School, combining Italian and Teutonic influences, that emanated from 
the Papal Court of Avignon. The quality of the small surrounding panels is especially fine. 
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CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL —1933 


By E. M. BENSON 


The world of art is sobering down. That, at 
any rate, seems to be the conclusion to be drawn 
from this year’s Carnegie International, the an- 
nual (except 1932) exhibition of contemporary 
paintings which the Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 
burgh has been Sponsoring for thirty-one years. 
There isn’t an anywhere; or, if there is 
one, it’s so modestly clothed you couldn’t pos- 
stbly recognize it. The age of experimentation 
for experimentation’s sake is about over. We 
feel a bit sadly about 1 it—just as we do when the 
curtain falls on the last act of a play that has 
moved us deeply—because those were profound| 
vital days which brought art to a firmer threshold 
and a new fulfillment. As a fertilizing factor, 
its value is inestimable. It was a renascence in 
the truest sense of the word. Every so often the 
artist, not unlike the political economist, must 
overhaul his aesthetic and social points of view, 
square them off against each other, and brush 
away those strands of cobweb that look like pure 
silver in the sunlight of academic tradition. It 
had to be done, and we take our hat off to those 
young rebels who did it. 

Temporarily, at least, the winds of explosive 
doctrine have subsided, and what appears to be 
a new era is being ushered in. Nowhere is this 
more noticeable than it is in the American wing 
of the International, which consists of a hundred 
and twenty-five paintings, almost a third of all 
those exhibited. (England and France share 
equally with forty-six canvases each; Italy has 
thirty-five; Germany and Spain thirty each; Hol- 
land, Poland, Norway, and Sweden ten each; and 
Belgium nine.) The American artist seems to be 
more self-sufficient and less eclectic than he has 
been in years. His cup of inspiration is not 
always brimming over, nor is it always filled 
with a very precious creative distillate, but it 1s 
his own and not Picasso’s, or some one else’s, and 
that, certainly, is something to be thankful for. 

Just when the tide changed, and what caused 
the shift, are knotty problems which we won't 
attempt to unravel. In the process of discovering 
one’s creative self, a certain amount of cold- 
blooded analysis and imitation are unavoidable. 
The American artist sought desperately for some- 
thing to pin his aesthetic faith on. The cubists 
helped him to understand Cézanne; Cézanne 
gave him a clue to El Greco; from El Greco the 
the road led straight to Titian. Derain carried 
him back to Giorgione and the encaustic paint- 
ings of the Christianized Egyptians; through 


“ism” 


Matisse, Coptic art took on new meaning; Rou- 
ault cut a path for him to Byzantium; Orozco, 
Charlot, and Rivera to pre-Conquest Mexico; and 
so on. It was a strenuous pilgrimage, and the 
American artist was footsore and weary at the 
journey’s end. But—and this was his reward— 
he was no longer an American provincial with 
an inferiority complex. He began to carve a 
place for himself in the artistic scheme of things. 

The role that the American artist was hence- 
forth to play was determined by events not en- 
tirely of his own making. Whether because of 
the recent social and economic eruptions, or 
because John Sloan and Kenneth Hayes Miller 
happen to have been the god-fathers of so many 
American painters,—or, perhaps, a combination 
of the two—the American artist was lured out of 
his studio into the market-place, where, to his 
astonishment, he discovered a world teeming 
with plastic and human material. The “street 
scene” and all the multifarious aspects of tural 
and metropolitan American life began to be ex- 
plored as they never were before. 

Of the artists who chose this road to travel by, 
the Carnegie International has a representative 
selection: Edward Hopper, in his unproblematic 
way, has caught the slumbering essence of the 
small town and of the New England seacoast; 
Burchfield’s water colors contain a sharper human 
comment, slightly ironic; Eugene Higgins is by 
all odds the most serious observer and the one 
who makes the smallest sacrifice to anecdote. 
His canvas “Dawn” is firmly constructed of low- 
toned browns and greens that strike deep chords 
of sombre intensity. At the other end of the 
scale is Reginald Marsh, whose “Coney Island 
Beach” is a convulsive snapshot crowded with 
anecdote bordering on the ‘grotesque. Marsh 1s 


‘not as subtle a painter as Higgins and is inclined 


to drive his points home rather boisterously, to 
emphasize elements more for their atmospheric 


than their plastic value. 


John Stuart Curry’ s prize-winning picture, 
“The Tornado,” falls somewhere between these 
two extremes. It stops you in your tracks, but 
does not keep you there. It 1s pictorial sensa- 
tionalism watered down with brilliant draughts- 
manship. The story is the thing. Composi- 
tionally it has certain obvious merits: the masses 
of color volumes are effectively balanced; the 
shape of the spinning tornado echoed in the 
body of the large male figure is a strengthening 
dramatic note; there is a cleverly directed fluidity 
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JOHN STEUART CURRY (AMERICAN): TORNADO 


AWARDED SECOND PRIZE ($1,000) 


of movement from the forms in the foreground 
to those in the middle and background. But, 
despite all these things, the canvas misses fire. 
It would be unfair to judge Curry by a single 
picture, for he has many sides, some more sig- 
nificant than others. He is at his best when he 
is sufficiently carried away with his material to 
forget that he is telling a story, as he was in 
several of his recently exhibited circus subjects. 

American painting, fortunately, is not limited 
to “street scene” painters, and it would be very 
distressing if it were. The world is large and 
‘ what an artist paints is generally less important 
than how he paints it. Varnum Poor, for 
example, prefers to paint the people and things 
he knows best—his children, a friend, a bowl of 
fruit. He is not a profound painter, but a very 
sensitive one. His charm lies in his unmannered 
simplicity, his almost naked statement of a hu- 
man or a stereometric fact. His prize- winning 
canvas “March Sun” is a successful recreation of 
a mood within a compositional plan that is too 
studied and formal. It is a pleasant piece of 
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poetic listlessness but by no means a work of 
great distinction. Approximately the same thing 
can be said of Alexander Brook’s “Tragic Muse,” 
—though there is much more chromatic richness 
to the surface quality of his pigments. He em- 
ploys a technique for building up his forms that 
has a dreamy kind of indecisiveness, suggesting 


values which, on closer inspection, are thin. 


There are several paintings which, for one 
reason or another, deserve recognition. Out- 
standing among these are Kuntyoshi’s superbly 
painted still life, “Japanese Toy Tigers and Odd 
Subjects,” a nude by Davenport Griffen, a land- 
scape by Henry Mattson, one of Woodstock’s 
best painters, and two additional subjects that 
warrant special comment. One is a vibrant but 


rigidly disciplined canvas called “Storm-Fright- 


ened Animals under the Big Tent,” by Henry G. 
Keller, the dean of Cleveland artists. His prob- 
lem wasn’t a big one, but what there was of one 
he handled admirably. It is interesting to com- 
pare Keller’s canvas with an equally small one 
by Marsden Hartley. The emphasis in the 


former is on linear movement drawn toward a 
central masthead, which, in this case, happens to 
be the focal center of the picture; in the latter 
it is on related volumes of differing ‘densities. 

Among the veterans of contemporary American 
att whose works are exhibited at Pittsburgh, 
John Sloan and George Luks (whose recent death 
we are sorry to report) show themselves to be the 
same vigorous craftsmen that they were twenty 
years ago; Seyffert, Speicher, and Rosen are still 
painting in the noble tradition of the “I- ~paint- 
what-I-see” school; Ernest Lawson’s impression- 
istic landscapes are beginning to wear a bit 
threadbare. 

It is inconceivable that the forty-five paintings 
included in the neighboring French section are 
truly representative of contemporary French art. 
If they are—and we have good reason to doubt 
it—then official and semi-official artists like 
Marcel Cosson, Victor Charreton, Lucien Simon, 
Narbonne who paints appetizing nudes, and 


Bernard Boutet de Monvel who paints cradled 
infants, play a more important réle than we have 
given them credit. But happily, not all the 
canvases are by artists of such questionable abil- 
ity. The three by Derain are in his best, mellif- 
luous manner; a still life and a landscape by 
Vlaminck are painted in broad, sweeping, heavily 
loaded brushstrokes that are this artist’s invari- 
able stock-in-trade; the Vuillard and Bonnard are 
weak examples of their work; the two Matisse 
“Odalisques” are daring problems in structural 
design; the Ségonzac landscape (one of two sub- 
mitted) which was awarded first prize is a paint- 
ing rich in lyrically melodious passages but lack- 
ing the rhythmic ruggedness of which Ségonzac 
is a master. It is, nevertheless, remarkable how 
large a variation of chords Ségonzac can produce 
with only a limited number of.ochres and greens 
made luminous with greys and whites. 

The English division is, with very few excep- 
tions, disappointing. The paintings by Augustus 


HENRY VARNUM POOR (AMERICAN): MARCH SUN 


AWARDED THIRD PRIZE ($500) 
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HENRY G. KELLER (AMERICAN): STORM-FRIGHTENED ANIMALS 


UNDER THE. BIG HORSE TENT 


MARSDEN HARTLEY (AMERICAN):. IN THE MORRAINE 
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ANDRE DE SEGONZAC 
(FRENCH 
ST. TROPEZ 

AWARDED FIRST PRIZE ($1,500) 


ALEXANDER BROOK 
(AMERICAN): 
THE TRAGIC MUSE 


5 
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John, Walter Sickert, Paul Nash, and Henry 
Lamb do not do these artists justice—or, as it 
may very well be, the artists do not do them- 
selves justice. Stanley Spencer’s “Sarah Tubb 
and the Heavenly Visitors” —an Honorable Men- 
tion picture—might make a highly diverting 
short story, but as a painting it is a pre-Raphael- 
ite absurdity in modern dress. Mark Gertler, 
James Pryde, and Duncan Grant are the “very 
few exceptions.” What Gertler has learned 
from Matisse in the way of defining his forms 
he has put to excellent use in his two canvases 
at the International. James Pryde is the only 
exhibited English painter whose work has a pro- 
found dramatic quality, comparable to Daumier 
and Ryder, but uninfluenced by either. Duncan 
Grant’s two canvases are attempts, not entirely 
successful, to follow a plastic problem to the 
bitter end. He usually bites. off more than he 


can chew. His landscape is built up of cross- 


hatchings that result in a curious contradiction: 
instead of securing the effect of tranquillity 
which the mood suggests, the oval compositional 


scheme tends to keep things vibrating. Grant is, 
however, a painter in the real sense of the word; 
he uses colors not as decorative stuffing but as 
bricks in a framework. 

Considering the difficulties that were thrown 
in the path of the Carnegie Institute by the Nazi 
government, the German section 1s as good as 
might be expected under the circumstances. Os- 
kar Kokoschka, the Austrian, who for exhibition 
purposes is usually included among the Germans, 
has painted a deeply resonant portrait in the ex- 
pressionistic manner of his early Dresden land- 
scapes and a flower still life that, in our opinion, 
is infinitely superior to the scratchy flower piece 
by Max Peiffer-Watenphul which was awarded 
the Garden Club Prize. 

The Italian painters seem to be blossoming 
out in great style. They are not aping their 
sophisticated Parisian brothers, but have some- 
thing genuinely individual to say. Felice Caso- 
rati, Felice Carena, and Allesandro Pomi are 
three of the many younger artists whose works 
show great promise. 


OSKAR KOKOSCHKA 
(AUSTRIAN): 
PORTRAIT OF GITTA 


DUNCAN GRANT (BRITISH): THE FARM POND, NEAR FIRLE, SUSSEX 


The same cannot be said for the majority of 
Spanish painters. The Rive Gauche stretches 
out a long arm into Spain: Joseph Mompou’s 
marine-scape could be mistaken for a Matisse or 
an Albert Marquet; Pedro Pruna is another 
extremely facile eclectic who can masquerade for 
Picasso or whoever, at the moment, interests him 
most; Timoteo Perez Rubio’s “Paradise” is a 
decorative fantasy along Douanier Rousseauistic 
lines. And yet Spain has secured two of the 
four Honorable Mentions—one going to José 
Gutierrez Solana for his “Procession,” the other 
to Mariano Andreu for his “Harlequin.” Solana’s 
art is traditional; but only in so far as it stems 
from the richest sources of Spanish life. Solana 
loves ritual and pomp and paints them with all 
their solemn dignity. Andreu is more the studio 
painter. His “Harlequin” has the appearance 
of being an intellectual exercise. 

Among the minority groups, Belgium gives us 
an extraordinary painting by James Ensor, one of 
the most beautifully painted canvases in the 
entire show. Though it was officially born in 
1881, the year of Picasso’s birth, and a good 
twenty years before the fawves sent a tremor 
through the corridors of French art, it-contains, 
in essence, everything that the modern painters 
have striven for. Holland’s best exhibited painter 
is Jan Sluyters, Poland’s Wojciech Weiss. Nor- 
way and Sweden can boast of at least three painters 
of varying degrees of excellence: Per Krogh, who 


has turned fantast and paints an insect world of 
giant spiders, grasshoppers, bees, and flies; Isaac 
Grunewald who is now restricting himself almost 
exclusively to portraits; and Edvard Munch who, 
east of the Rhine, is the father of German ex- 
pressionism. To fully appreciate his art it is 
necessary to understand the spirit of the age 
that produced the dramas of Strindberg and 
Wedekind. His canvas “Sick Child” is one of 
half a dozen versions painted over the past 
twenty-five years. In the hands of a lesser artist 
this picture would probably have become sweetly 
sentimental. Munch makes of it a warm human 
thing and an intensely exciting work of art. 

It is regrettable that those persons upon whose 
broad shoulders rested the responsibility of se- 
lecting the pictures for the 1933 International 
omitted the works of many artists who merited 
inclusion. The most obvious omissions from 
the Americans are Marin, Eilshemius, Kop- 
mann, Knaths, and Dove; from the French, 
Rouault, Soutine, Gromaire, Masson, Léger, and 


Braque. 


The Carnegie International opened in Pitts- 
burgh on October 19 and will continue through 
December 10. - The European section will then 
be shown in Cleveland at the Cleveland Museum 
of Art from January 1 to February 12, and in 
Toledo at the Toledo Museum of Art from 
March 4 to April 15. 
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FELICE CASORATI (ITALIAN): FAMILY 


PROCESSION 


. 


JOSE GUTIERREZ SOLANA (SPANISH): 


AWARDED HONORABLE MENTION 
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EDVARD MUNCH (NORWEGIAN) 
54 


JAMES ENSOR (BELGIAN): SALON BOURGEOIS 
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Courtesy M. Knoedler 8 Company : 
RENOIR: PORFRAIT OF A. VOLLARD AS A TOREADOR 


VO@PEAIRD-AND:S LIEGE TZ 


By INsLEE A. HOPPER 


When twenty years ago the Post-Impressionists 
and “fauves” entered the consciousness of a large 
American public via the Sixty-ninth Regiment 
Armory, the paintings of these “misguided ex- 
perimentalists, wallowing in error” were greeted 
with unconsidered noises from the newspapers, 
accompanied by not over-intelligent laughs of 
those who went to see or those who only read. 
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In face of this loud demonstration of the inevi- 
table misunderstanding between artist and public 
there were a few champions and the battle of 
these few was already well won. Cézanne, who 
“had in him the taint of the amateur,” was not 
yet, to be sure, in the Luxembourg but he had 
already been presented to Paris in 1895, by Am- 
brotse Vollard, and to New York in 1911, by 


Alfred Stieglitz. Today with Cézanne in the 
Louvre and museums founded with a nucleus of 
these same painters’ work, the press ballyhoo of 
1913 echoes with humorous overtones. 

This month, the showing in New York of thé 
part of the Ambroise Vollard private collection, 
acquired by Knoedler’s and Etienne Bignou of 
Paris, is an occasion which recalls the many ties 
between Vollard and the modern art movement. 
This is the public’s first opportunity to see 
paintings which that somewhat legendary cham- 
pion of the three painters had saved out of his 
years of art dealing for his personal enjoyment. 

Many who are aware of Vollard’s reputation 
for sound taste and a keen eye may expect to 
find the cream of the work of Cézanne, Renoir, 
and Degas among these paintings; but rather 
they will find a visible key to Vollard’s person- 
ality. In fact, the part of his collection that is on 
view 1s more interesting than magnificent. Most 
noteworthy is the range of the paintings. 

The group of Renoirs carries one intimately, 
if incompletely, through his work. There are 
better examples than usual of Renoir’s never 
completely successful landscapes. The few 


nudes are delicate sketches, supplemented by a 
variety of figure studies. There are several out- 
standing portraits and one pauses, before the 
“Portrait of A. Vollard as a Toreador,” painted 


- Courtesy M. Knocdler & Company 


shortly before Renoir’s death, to remember the 
more revealing portrait both of himself and of 
Renoir which Vollard created in writing Renoir— 
An Intimate Portrait. With that compilation of 
Gallic wit, entertaining narrative and neat nota- 
tion of the two men’s shrewd comments on art 
and people, Vollard takes active credit as a 
writer as well as one who appreciates painting— 
never in itself a passive role with him. 

Vollard’s numerous art publications have an 
intrinsic distinction as have his own writings, 
which are source-books on Degas and Cézanne as 
well as Renoir. Because Cézanne was less know- 
able than Renoir; his biography is a less satis- 
factory account of the painter but has the merit 
of good writing and has proved fertile ground, 
often misquoted by other writers who lacked a 
personal acquaintance with Cézanne. Cézanne’s 
personality was no embellishment to the monu- 
ment of his work but Vollard, before others, saw 
the monumentality in the painting of the eccen- 
tric of Aix and believed in it so thoroughly that 
he went into debt at one time buying Cézannes. 

The major “Les Grandes Baigneuses” has been 
withdrawn from the collection by its purchaser, 
Dr. Albert C. Barnes, who prefaces the catalogue, 
but there are other canvases which, however un- 
achieved, have the Cézanne virtue of attacking a 
problem in paint. 


CEZANNE: L’ALLEE DE MARINES 
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A Vlaminck portrait, earlier than his swift 
landscapes, brings to mind the anecdote of the 
time Vollard bought a group of his paintings 
with which Vlaminck is said to have included a 
carved table to round out the bargain. _Vollard’s 
accounts of the obtuseness of the public and their 
slowness to recognize the painters whom he ad- 
mired are not without a parallel today. 

Alfred Stieglitz often expresses in conversation 
a similar scepticism about public interest in art, 
a scepticism tried through some years of pioneer- 
ing. But Stieglitz has, in the twenty-nine years 
since he opened his first art gallery at the now 


RENOIR: LE CHAPEAU JAUNE 


Courtesy M. Knoedler 8 Company 
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famous “291” Fifth Avenue, been a primary 
factor in forwarding the work of some of the 
most important of modern artists. In a pamphlet, 
It Should Be Remembered, issued in connection with 
his present exhibition of “Twenty-five Years of 
Marin” at An American Place, Stieglitz lists im- 
portant first presentations of artists to the Ameri- 
can public. Among those introduced at “291” 
were Rodin, Matisse, Cézanne, Picasso, Picabia, 
Severini, and the Americans, Marin, Weber, Dove, 
Walkowitz, Hartley, Bleumner, and O’Keeffe. 
The present water-color exhibition of John 
Marin 1s only a suggestion by an excellent series 


Courtesy An American Place 


JOHN MARIN: TREES AND ROCKS AND SCHOONER, 1921 


of examples of the diverse inventiveness of 
Marin’s work. They show his progression from 
early things, instinctive with constantly indi- 
vidual point of view, to his mofe brilliantly 
realized maturer painting. One can look for- 
_ ward to the pleasure of seeing Marin’s talent in 
all its variety in a greater exhibition which would 
draw largely from Stieglitz’ unique collection of 
his paintings. Buta complete retrospective must 


wait for future painting, for there is no com- 
placency or lapse in power in Marin’s latest work. 

Marin oils will be shown following the water- 
color exhibition and during the winter a retro- 
spective of the paintings of Stieglitz’ wife, 
Georgia O'Keeffe. Stieglitz considers these ex- 
hibitions a summing up, ina sense, of his own 
life’s work which in the world of art is of first 


magnitude, 
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JARDINIERE OF SPRUCE-DYED WILLOW 


HINDMAN, KENTUCKY, SETTLEMENT SCHOOL 


MOUNTAIN BASKETS 


In the Southern Highlands of this country, a 
greater variety and number of handicrafts are 
produced than in any other large section. The 
traditional crafts have persisted there because 
of the more primitive level on which life 1s 
lived and because of the lack of communication 
and interchange with the outside world. Also, 
there has lately been a marked revival of the 
handicrafts throughout the section, as the result 
of the efforts of schools and individuals who 
have encouraged the mountain people to make 
those things for which there is a market outside, 
in addition to those which they make for their 
own pleasure and use. 

The Southern Highland Handicraft Guild was 
organized to stimulate codperation between the 
various craftsmen and producing centers and to 
promote good design and workmanship, origi- 
nality and individuality. An exhibition of the 
work of the members of the Guild is at present 
being circulated by The American Federation of 
Arts, for the Federation feels that the country as 
a whole 1s ignorant of the high quality and great 
beauty of many of these mountain products and 
that the market for them should be expanded. 
Their production is already beginning to improve 
the economic and social condition of Highland 
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people, whose only other means of maintaining 
existence is their tiny farms, cultivated under 
tremendous difficulties. The baskets illustrated 
in these pages are from the exhibition. They 
range in price from eighty cents to two dollars 
and a half and may be ordered through the Fed- 
eration. In forthcoming issues we hope to devote 
some space to the finest of the weaving, quilting, 
wood carving, rugs, furniture, and so forth. 

These baskets, as well as other crafts articles, 
are not slavish copies of traditional models. The 
old designs are still used, it is true, but they are 
constantly being adapted and recreated by the 
individual craftsman; and new designs with the 
aesthetic validity of the old are coming into 
being. In other words, the tradition is a living 
one; present-day mountain crafts are not mere 
perfunctory repetitions but works of contem- 
porary art. For instance the basket reproduced 
on this page is the original design of Aunt Cord, 
of the Hindman Settlement School, Hindman, 
Kentucky, and is sufficient evidence of her 
feeling for form. Hers also is the left-hand 
basket in the illustration on the Opposite page, 
above. The basket illustrated in the middle on 
page 548 is a particularly beautiful version of 
the ‘‘melon” shape. 
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LEFT, SPRUCE-DYED WILLOW VASE; RIGHT, SPLIT-OAK MELON BASKET 
HINDMAN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL 
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FIELD N@ES 


Pacific Coast Tenth Annual, 
Puyallup, Washington 


The Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Pacific 
Coast Artists’ and Sculptors’ Association, held 
the latter part of September at Puyallup, Wash- 
ington, was greeted enthusiastically by a hundred 
thousand visitors to the Western Washington 
Fair. During the past ten years the art section 
of the tair has changed from a minor feature, 
doubtfully accepted by the Fair Association 
Board, to a major attraction with two spacious 
galleries of its own. Even the first showing was 
a success, however, in the face of the full accept- 
ance of agriculture as the leading feature. This 
initial encouragement was brought about through 
the far-seeing efficiency of Mrs. C. W. Orton, 
who seems to have been first to see the actual 
possibilities. Mrs. Orton is still president of 
the Pacific Coast Artists’ and Sculptors’ Asso- 
ciation, and to her can be given credit for keeping 
the group continually alive in attitude, unbiased 
in viewpoint, and sympathetic to the needs of 
artists and laymen alike. 

Before going further, real credit must also be 
given to Roual Walsh, who gathered the full 
material from which this Note has been con- 


densed. 


Walter F. Isaacs: Fruit Still Life 
First “Modern” Prize, Puyallup 
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As well as attracting the largest attendance of 
any exhibit so far, this year’s show incorporated 
several innovations: instead of being national 
and international in scope it was restricted to 
the work of Western artists; prize awards were 
made for the second time, this time as purchase 
prizes with the idea of forming the nucleus of a 
permanent collection; separate juries judged the 
so-called modern and the so-called conservative 
work; each artist was invited to enter four paint- 
ings and the award was based on the group. 


Edgar Forkner: Old Ships on Lake Union 
First “Conservative” Prize, Puyallup 


The two galleries at Puyallup are used for 
different shows, The main gallery, built for the 
housing of the Coast group, houses the two 
hundred invited canvases. The second gallery is 
given over to the work of amateurs and young 
newcomers. Here invitation is not necessary, 
compliance with the rules being the only require- 
ment. In neither gallery are entrance fees or 
sales commissions charged. In the second gallery 
a high standard is maintained and a number of 
smaller awards made. 

First prize in the modern section went this 
year to Walter F. Isaacs of the University of 
Washington for his group, including “Fruit, 
Still Life,” “Interior,” “The Green Melon,” 
and “Woman at Rest.” Readers will remember 
Mr. Isaacs’ stimulating article, ‘‘Art and the Cre- 
ative Process” (September, 1933). Second prize 
went to Jacob Elshin’s group. Third prize went 
to Peter Camfferman for his group of two. 

In the conservative section Edgar Forkner won 


first prize with his four paintings, “Old Ships 


on Lake Union,” “Peonies,” “Fishing Boats,” 
and “Zinnias in a White Bowl.” Second prize 
in this section was given Paul Morgan Gustin; 
third prize to F. W. Southworth. 

“The public evidenced an unmistakable in- 
terest in the modern section,” writes Mr. Walsh. 
“Heated debate gave rise to the hopeful thought 
that, whether permanent or transitory, this so- 
called modern art was serving a definite purpose 
in taking people out of apathy into direct interest 
in art, not as a pose but as a passion. . . . 

“The conservatives also gave a showing of 
admirable paintings. As a unit they served to con- 
vince the observer of honest, searching respon- 
sibility of the artist to his work. . .. The 
voices of hero-worshippers. of form and intrinsic 
beauty of detail were heard above the babel of 
the proponents of the ‘moderns,’ loud in praise 
of the permanently aesthetic in simplicity of 
method, color, and form. .. .” 

Remembering the constant and healthy inter- 
play between conservatism and modernism down 
the ages, wise observers were delighted to see 
the public, come to see cattle and produce ex- 
hibits, find the arts absorbing, exciting, and 
necessary. 


Richmond Annual and a State 
Museum 


Sixty-five prints, water colors, and oils com- 
ptise the third annual exhibition of the work of 
Richmond, Virginia, artists which ran for three 
weeks early last month. 

The exhibition was selected by Walter Pach, 
internationally known critic, author, and artist. 
As usual the show was largely made up of oils. 
Among the new artists in this medium, new 
that is to the Richmond Annual, were William 
Polk Dillon and Jeanne Woods; the “Portrait 
Study” by the former, and “Sunday Morning” 
by the latter were greeted with real enthustasm 
by visitors to the Academy of Arts where the 
show was hung. In the division of prints and 
drawings J. J. Mattern, Jr., who finds his chief 
interest in industrial America, indicated to fol- 
lowers of his work that he has not stopped 
advancing. 

Unfortunately space makes impossible mention 
of each exhibitor; the work of all of them is 
known in Richmond and several have won prizes 
in national shows. es 
-G. Watson James, Jr., to whom we are in- 
debted for Richmond news, writes also that the 
proposed Virginia Fine Arts Museum building, 
illustrated in our May issue, is now assured as 
a reality. The site chosen, to which Confederate 


veterans had the first tight, has been secured 
by the State through their cooperation, and as 
this issue appears ground will have been broken. 
Since the conditional, hundred-thousand-dollar 
gift of John Barton Payne was announced Goy- 
ernor Pollard has worked successfully to meet 
the conditions; he has at last raised a like sum 
to match Judge Payne’s generosity. Much of 
the money was given by trustees and patrons 
of the Academy of Arts. 

Placed as it will be at the intersection of two 
arterial highways the Viginia Museum will 
undoubtedly attract many thousands of visitors 
each year. 


Another Mid-Western Colony 


At Prescott, Wisconsin, a group of Minneapolis 
and St. Paul artists, possibly stimulated by the 
success of the Stone City Colony in Iowa, 
founded their own Little Colony last summer. 
The general plan of the Little Colony was stated 
thus in its announcement: “The primary pur- 
pose . . . is to provide the environment, the 
congenial atmosphere, and the competent assist- 
ance necessary in working out the problems of 
artist and craftsman. Three plans, elastic in 
scope, are outlined.” One provided for those 
who preferred to work alone at painting and 
modeling, without instruction or use of Colony 
equipment; a second plan for those who wished 
to work in codperative groups with staff mem- 
bers, sharing ideas and criticisms and engaging 
mainly in experimental’ craftwork and design. 
In these groups the use of inexpensive and avail- 
able native materials was stressed in- projects 
involving little or practically no equipment. A 
third plan provided for those desiring instruc- 
tion in painting, modeling, design, or craftwork 
under Colony instructors. All colonists partict- 
pated in concourses every week-end. 

The advantages of the flexibility of these plans 
were shared by thirty or forty artists last summer. 
Students in the beginning stages had the valuable 
experience of living with people seriously yet not 
drearily concerned with common problems. 


Buffalo “Gallery Notes” 


In the first place, the Gallery Notes, the new 
monthly publication of the Albright Art Gallery, 
Buffalo, is to be commended for the clear way it 
interprets the various activities of the Museum. 
It contains interpretive text on the exhibitions 
for the ensuing month, and outstanding acces- 
sions of the past month. It lists the lecture 
schedule for the coming month, and describes 
how the most vital use may be made of other 
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Museum membership privileges. It includes a 
list of specific references to periodicals and books 
obtainable in the reference library. 

Last month’s issue contained an announcement 
of an important ceramic exhibition, “A Survey 
of the Great Periods of Pottery Making,” which 
the catalogue shows to-be comprehensive. Inci- 
dentally, the catalogue itself is very well laid out. 
. Perhaps of yet greater interest 1s the announce- 
ment of the Albright Gallery’s Picture Lending 
Library. This is not, of course, the first appear- 
ance of the circulating picture idea; it is, rather, 
an adaptation of the idea along slightly different 
lines. The range of works available is somewhat 
broader than in most ventures of the kind. As 
well as the work of outstanding Buffalo artists 
(local artists frequently benefit in these plans) 
works by masters of established name and repu- 
tation are included. Selecting a few names from 
the partial list issued by the Gallery will indicate 
the scope: George Bellows, Corot, Daumier, 
Derain, Diirer, Inness, Marie Laurencin, George 
Luks, Matisse, Meryon, Abbott Thayer, Vlaminck 
and Whistler. 

The works are for the most part loaned the 
Gallery by art dealers in Buffalo and New York 
City. Their codperation in this venture, not 
entirely novel to all of them, indicates the belief 
that objects of high value and reasonable cost will 
greatly extend the number of the nation’s collec- 
tors. All the works in the Library are for sale and 
it is expected that many delighted borrowers will 
have their first experience in the stimulating 
hobby of collecting pictures. The possibility of 
“Collecting on a Small Income” was revealed in 
the article in our April issue by Stephen J. 
Schramm. 


New Art Public Sought 


Along the lines of the effort made in Buffalo, 
especially as regards low price, is the determi- 
nation of the American Art Dealers Association 
to stimulate and extend the number of collectors 
in this country. The first step in this campaign 
will be to lower prices, with the codperation of 
the living artists involved. Other ramifications 
of the plan are instalment selling and picture 
rental. F. Newlin Price, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on New Collectors of the Association, 
made the announcement and outlined the plans 
as reported in the New York Times recently. Other 
members of the Committee are: Robert Mac- 
beth of the Macbeth Galleries, Walter Grant, 
Executive Secretary of the Association, Albert 
Milch of the Milch Galleries, Will Hyett of the 
Gillespie Galleries, Pittsburgh, and Henry Klee- 
man of Kleeman-Thorman, Ltd. 
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The committee estimates that in New York 
City alone there is a potential group of collectors 
numbering a hundred thousand. Aware that too 
much “sales effort” has been placed in the past 
on a national group numbering probably no more 
than five thousand, the new drive will attempt 
to bring art, especially, contemporary art, within 
reach of the larger group. It ought to prove 
helpful to artists as well as to dealers. 


Taliesin Fellowship 


_ James Watrous, a recent visitor to Taliesin, 
near Spring Green, Wisconsin, was good enough 
to send us word of the progress made during the 
Fellowship’s first year. The Taliesin Fellowship 
is Frank Lloyd Wright’s school for architecture 
and the allied arts. . The progress noted has to do 
with the development of the physical plant, “a 
series of buildings to house the physical necessities 
for creative work in architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, music, and drama.” 

“About thirty Fellowship apprentices have 
worked with skilled laborers to build the units 
that they will soon occupy. Those near, com- 
pletion are the central building, which includes 
the library, theatre, and living room, the main 
drafting studio, and the women’s dormitory. 

“The Hillside-Home School, built by Wright 
at the turn of the century for his aunts, the Misses 
Jones, who there conducted one of the earliest 
progressive schools, is the nucleus of the present 
development. A wing of the former school has 
become the Fellowship theatre, and will soon be 
a center for the dramatic work of the school. 
Individual seats and benches are designed for 
particular functions in the auditorium, but are 
removable, thus permitting the unobstructed use 
of the main floor for other purposes. The origi- 
nal values of the stained woods in beams and 
walls have been retained but in contrast to them 
the colorful decorations in the seats and curtains 
impart theatrical atmosphere. Strong coloration 
in the powerful reds, greens, blues, and purples, 
set off by blacks and the deep-stained woods, 
gives the tenor of the designs for the curtains and 
the seats. Furnishings for the theatre were de- 
signed and made by students. 

“At the opposite end of the building from the 
theatre is the living room and library. To the 
north the central drafting studio and apprentice 
quarters are located. These are connected to the 
older unit by an overhead passageway bridging 
the main drive into the grounds. Skylights for 
the drafting room have been completed and work 
on individual students’ rooms is advancing. One 
fine feature of this new unit is that the apprentice 
quarters are on two long hallways flanking the 
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Frank Lloyd Wright: Plan of Taliesin Fellowship (Detail) 
Shaded Portions Are Nearing Completion 


main studio. Thus, an apprentice has easy 
access to the main workroom without disturbing 
his fellows. 

“Directly east of the studio, apprentices are 
building a long runway that will provide shelter 
from rain and Wisconsin snows, as far as the 
dining room and women’s dormitory end of the 
runway is located. 

“At present the majority of the apprentices 
still reside at Taliesin, the home of Frank Lloyd 
Wright, which lies on the crest of the second hill 
to the north.” 


Art and the Public Library, 
Washington 


The Public Library of Washington, D. C., 1s 
developing what might be called a noble experi- 
ment. Under the direction of Dr. George F. 
Bowerman, chief librarian, and Elizabeth Ray 
Lewis, head of the Fine Arts Division, Exhibitions 
of the work of Washington artists are being held 
each month in the four main and the two sub- 
branches. Portraits, landscapes, still lifes, group 
and one-man shows, oils and water colors— 
through such variety the work of Washington 
artists is given a chance to win wider recog- 
nition at home. 

Many readers who never visit the art galleries 


are becoming interested in pictures and anxiously 
await the new exhibitions. Books on art dis- 
played in each library in connection with the ex- 
hibitions encourage readers to study as well as 
look. 

In the main library, through the cooperation 
of the Phillips Memorial Gallery, paintings by 
modern French and American artists are being 
exhibited in the reading room of the Fine Arts 
Division. 

In the exhibition wall cases an interesting group 
of small paintings and prints is shown each 
month. During October these cases held what 
has proved, so far, the most popular exhibition: 
seventy color prints from the Library’s Lending 
Picture Collection arranged chronologically so 
that a miniature history of art from Giotto to 
George Luks was presented. These prints (there 
are about ten thousand in the collection) are 
mounted and may be borrowed by any adult 
reader on his library card. Few libraries offer 
this service but it is a most important one, Lovers 
of art in Washington may go to their public 
library and take home accurate and beautiful 
reproductions of paintings which interest them— 
Leonardo, El Greco, Van Gogh, Maurice Sterne, 
and so on. School teachers are borrowing the 
pictures to decorate their school rooms and chang- 
ing the “exhibitions” each month. Young apart- 
ment-holders ask for pictures by modern French 
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Allen Lewis: St. Francis Preaching 
to the Birds 


Latest Woodcut Society Publication 


and American painters to help them furnish their 
new homes—and get a new set every two weeks. 
It is surprising how eager people are to get good 
pictures and how much interest in art on the part 
of laymen this unique service is fostering. 


Reconstruction at Boston 


The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, recently 
announced a plan by which it codperates in the 
national recovery program. The trustees have 
long wanted to have in the Museum some 
galleries especially suited for visiting exhibitions 
and other temporary displays. The present plan 
has, however, been repeatedly postponed in the 
interest of other Museum demands. 

The large Renaissance Court, which now ex- 
tends from the ground floor level the whole 
height of the building, is to be divided into two 
floors, the top one at the present Rotunda level. 
The new upper level will contain two spacious 
galleries; a special stairway will connect these 
with smaller galleries on the ground floor. “It 
will be like a little museum within the Mu- 
seum,” said William T. Aldrich, noted architect 
for the project. 

As well as presenting valuable “made work” 
for Boston unemployed, the new galleries greatly 
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facilitate the Museum’s exhibition program 
flexibility. The trustees and staff and a good 
part of the Boston public have long felt the need 
which the new galleries will fill. 


Woodcut Society 


The latest publication of the Woodcut Society, 
Kansas City, is a two-color print by Allen Lewis, 

“St. Francis Preaching to the Birds.” The print 
is most handsomely presented; the publication as 
a whole consists of an eight-page signature, uncut 
at the top. On each of the four available pages 
the craftsmanship of Allen Lewis is revealed. 
Opposite the print itself is a page, chiefly text, 
presenting Mr. Lewis’ s “Personal Thoughts on 
Picture Analysis.” This page holds much of 

value for anyone intent on learning to see pictures 
intelligently. The whole affair was cut, set up, 
and printed by Mr. Lewis for the delight of 
members of the Woodcut Society. Theses wish- 
ing to join should address the Soctety at 1234 
Board of Trade Building, Kansas City, Missourt. 
Although membership is severely limited some 
vacancies may remain. 


Art Marches on, Fitchburg 


As recently as the October issue we printed a 
Field Note on the courageous way in which the 
Fitchburg Art Center gathered ‘exhibitions on 
an ethereal budget. On October nineteenth the 
Art Center at Fitchburg was burned out; collec- 
tions and equipment were heartlessly near a total 
loss. Meanwhile the Public Library has given 
space on its second floor where classes and exhi- 
bitions can go on until a decision is made in 
regard to rebuilding. During November an ex- 
bine of Ecclesiatical Robes from the Norcross 
Collection has been displayed. 

“The new director of the center, Miss Caroline 
Gleich, brought news to the New England Con- 
ference of the American Association of Museums, 
meeting at Worcester on the day after the fire,” 
reports the Museum News. “Delegates at the 
meeting immediately began a movement for 
assistance from other institutions in reéquipping 
the center through gifts and loans of surplus 
material and fixtures. The Center will be 
grateful for contributions in all departments. . . . 
Museums (and others) desiring to help should 
communicate with Miss Gleich in care of the 


Fitchburg (Massachusetts) Public Library.” 


Santa Maria Helps Itself 


By selling a series of three block prints either 
in sets or singly, Stanley G. Breneiser succeeded 
in drawing attention to the work of his summer 


art school and also in providing free tuition for 
~ neighboring people who needed it. His school, 
the Santa Maria School of Art, Santa Maria, 
— California, has come through its secorid season, 
concluding with an exhibition of student work. 
“This year,” wrote Mr. Breneiser, “our school is 
being conducted primarily to help indigent 
students. . . . We have thirty-two and they are 
all doing splendid work.” Classes were held in 
painting and composition, form and graphic 
analysis, design and crafts, school art and methods 
of teaching, costume design and mask construc- 
tion. The faculty was composed of Mr. Breneiser 
himself, Harold C. Stadtmiller, Eddy Milburn, 
Elizabeth D. Breneiser, and John Day Breneiser. 

One of the woodcuts, by N. B. Zane, was 
reproduced by the Christian Science Monitor last 
spring. The Santa Maria papers gave the venture 
valuable support. 


How-to-Make-it, Philadelphia 


More than a new approach to museum member- 
ship problems, the How-to-Make-it-Club, a 
membership for boys and girls, recently an- 
nounced by the University Museum, Phila- 
delphia, is an educational undertaking. It was 
developed by the Museum’s educational depart- 
ment probably with these three purposes in 
mind: to-familiarize children with the arts and 
crafts of “exotic” peoples, distant either in space 
or time; to reveal the fact that things in museums 
were and can be made and have not always just 
existed to be passively looked at; to assure the 
Museum of an intelligent supporting member- 
ship in the future. 

The club supplies the materials and full direc- 
tions for making the objects together with a 
simply worded story of their original uses. Things 
club members will make this year are: an African 
piano, a Zuni mask, a Javanese wayang, a Chinese 


~ sword dancer, an Egyptian pharaoh’s sandals, a 


Japanese game, Hago Asobi, a Roman wax tablet, 
a Sioux Indian parfleche. One of these projects 
is sent out each month, except during vacation 
time. Donors of membership in the club, mod- 
erately priced at $3.50, are assured that any boy 
or girl from seven to fourteen can get real pleasure 
and amusement from them; they have all been 
tested in the Junior Studio of the Museum. The 
materials offered commercially would cost much 
more. 


Festival at Yaddo 


a 


__ To Harrison Kerr we are indebted for news of 
the Second Festival of Contemporary American 
Music, held this fall at Yaddo, Saratoga Springs, 


New York. “The first festival was given in the 
spring of 1932 and attracted wide attention,” 
he writes. “Only the music of living composers 
is presented on these programs and the first year’s 
selections were largely from the works of the 
younger and more radical composers. The honors 
on that occasion were carried off by Aaron Cop- 
land for his Piano Variations, 1930, Charles Ives 
for a group of songs, and Israel Citkowitz for an 
excellent string quartet. 

“This year the radicals were still in evidence, 
but less preponderantly so, and fewer of the very 
young composers were presented. The String 
Quartet of Walter-Piston shared with the Con- 
certo for Iwo Violins, Two Violas, and Two ’Cellos 
of Roy Harris the plaudits of an audience largely 
made up of professional musicians, artists and 
writers. Mr. Piston’s intentions, in this piece, 
were perfectly realized and, if it is not funda- 
mentally important music, it is personal in idiom 
and it has style, a quality so generally missing in 
American compositions. Mr. Harris was more 
forceful and compelling but his work is far less 
finished and a certain lack of discipline was 
noticeable, as‘it has been in other large works by 
the same composer. Nevertheless the aim _was 
high and the results did much to justify those 
who have a firm faith in Mr. Harris’s future. 

“Carl Ruggles’ Angels lost by being performed 
by strings instead of the original six trumpets, 
but 1t was impressive even so. Henry Cowell, 
Dante Fiorello, and Richard Donovan deserve 
mention for works of merit. Altogether, eight- 
een composers were represented by thirty-one 
works, two of which—the quartet by Walter 
Piston and the Concerto by Roy Harris—were 
played twice. The New World String Quartet, 
the Aeolian String Quartet, and Ada Macleish, 
soprano, particularly distinguished themselves by 
fine performances. The Yaddo Festival (origi- 
nally founded by Mr. Copland) has already 
proved its value to American music and it will 
become increasingly important if sufficient effort 
is made to make it more widely representative of 
composition as it is being practiced in this coun- 


try today.” 


Mounting Interest, Bozeman, 
Montana 


According to W. F. Brewer of Bozeman, 
Montana, the Bozeman Chapter of the American 
Federation of Arts has nearly doubled its mem- 
bership since last year. The registry at the first 
event of the season was forty-seven. The mem- 
bership includes mostly teachers at the State 
College, high and grade schools, and the wives 
of the College faculty. 
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Whistler: Woman in Japanese Dress 
Gift to the Everett Collection, Cleveland Museum of Art 


This year a series of thirteen lectures on art 
appreciation is to form the backbone of the 
Chapter’s work. The first lecture, by Mrs. Olga 
Ross Hannon, head of the State College Art 
Department, dealt with the nature and meaning 
of art and its appeal to the individual. Other 
lectures in the course, to be given twice monthly 
until May, will be by Mrs. Hannon, Miss Mary 
Stephens, instructor in Mrs. Hannon’s depart- 
ment, Mrs. E. B. Keller, former instructor there, 
and by Professor W. R. Plew, and Assistant 
Professor H. C. Cheever of the Department of 
Architectural Engineering. For the convenience 
of the downtown public, lectures are given at 
the Baxter Hotel. 

The tentative exhibition program will include, 
among other shows, the work of Berger Sandzen 
of Kansas, a group showing by four members of 
the art faculty of the University of Colorado, 
and probably one of the American Federation 
of Art’s traveling exhibitions. 

The Bozeman Chapter, one of two in Montana, 
is supported by small annual dues and by a small 
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amount assigned from each college student ac- 
tivity ticket. Exhibits are held in the college 
architectural building and all students are ad- 
mitted free. 


Whistler for Cleveland Museum 


A pastel, “Woman in Japanese Dress,” by 
Whistler has recently been given to the Cleveland 
Museum of Art by Mrs. Henry A. Everett for 
the Dorothy Burnham Everett Memorial Collec- 
tion. The picture is of a woman in Japanese 
costume, facing right and holding a fan. The 
subject alone is evidence of Whistler’s admiration 
for Japanese prints—the perfections of which 
were first recognized during his artistic career. 
Their influence resulted, not in direct imitation, 
but rather in the assimilation of a new point of 
view. In this pastel, apart from its subject, the 
Oriental influence is felt rather than obvious. 
The significance of the picture lies less in the 
drawing than in its impressionistic style, in its 
individual treatment of an ordinary theme, and 
in the soft medley of colors. 


Booth Memorial Exhibit 


In commemoration of the birth of Edwin 
Booth one hundred years ago the Museum of the 
City of New York is showing an exhibition of 
memorabilia of that great actor lent by The 
Players, supplemented from the collections of 
the Booth family, William Seymour, and the 
museum’s own material. The show is arranged 
chronologically; it includes photographs, paint- 
ings, playbills, and objects used by Booth both 
personally and in relation to the characters he 
portrayed upon the stage. Many objects lent 
by The Players have never before left the home 
of the club; it will be the first time that the 
public will have the opportunity of viewing these 
notable items. The exhibition, which continues 
through January fifteenth, was arranged by May 
Davenport Seymour, Curator of the Theatre 
Collection at the Museum. 


Metropolitan Excavations and Other 
Events 


In a special supplement to the November 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art are 
described the findings of the Museum’s exca- 
vations. Activities and finds at the pyramid of 
Se’n-Wosret at Lisht, Egypt, are dealt with in 
some detail by William C. Hayes, Jr., and 
Ambrose Lansing. The supplement also con- 
tains an account of the Museum’s other expedi- 


tion, that of the Near Eastern Department to 
Kasr-i-abu Nasr, near Shiraz in Persia. Coin- 
cident with the publication the Museum an- 
nounced that both expeditions will continue 
digging during the present season. Objects 
acquired from the excavations at Lisht are ex- 
hibited in the third Egyptian Room. 

On view through December is an exhibition 
of prints, Three Hundred Years of Landscape. 
The anatomy of trees, real and fantastic, the 
Englishman’s love of the English scene, the con- 
trast between Italian and Flemish interpretations 
of the Roman past—these are but a few points 
raised and elucidated by this exhibit. Hung in 
somewhat chronological order, early ones show 
landscape used merely as background, later ones 
(up to Constable) show it as an established 
branch of art. Comments attached to the prints 
give zest to the grouping. 

In order to reach groups of people in New 
York that ordinarily have no chance to enjoy its 
collections, the Metropolitan 1s circulating a 
series of three exhibits, of objects in its own 
collections, among settlement houses in three 
regions in New York. The exhibits are of 
Chinese and Japanese art, of armor and other 
European arts of the time of the discovery of 
America, and of ancient Egyptian art. 

Among important acquisitions to the painting 
collections 1s a two-panel diptych now attributed 
to Hubert van Eyck. One represents the Last 
Judgment, the other the Crucifixion. These 
‘fine examples of early Flemish painting, pur- 
chased with income from the Fletcher Fund, are 
discussed rather fully by Bryson Burroughs in 
the November Bulletin of the Museum. 


Mexico at Syracuse 


Something hoped for and not always achieved, 
a business man’s hobby turned to good account, 
was revealed at the Syracuse Museum of Fine 
Arts last month. Edward Talcott Moore, whose 
hobby is Mexican art and archaeology, an interest 
grown out of business trips to Mexico, assembled 
for the Syracuse Museum a loan exhibit of paint- 
ing and crafts both ancient and modern. It is a 
survey of Mexican art from early Aztec and 
Mayan days down to the present. 
~ Orozco and Rivera are adequately represented 
by works generously lent by Mrs. Dwight 
Morrow, Mr. Stephen Clark, Mrs. Frances 
Flynn Paine, Mr. Alfred Barr, Jr., Mr. Morton 
Goldsmith, Mr. Jackson Cole Phillips, the Del- 
phic Studios, the Weyhe Gallery, and others. 

From Mrs. Anna Lowenburg and from Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York, 
have come ancient pottery and objects of art; 


Hubert van Eyck: Crucifixion 


One Panel of a Diptych Recently Acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum 


from the Metropolitan Museum, rare pieces of 
Mexican majolica; and from Mr. Fred Leighton 
and Mr. Edward T. Moore, modern glass and 
pottery. 

Included in the showing are large photographs 
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Mathias Noheimer: Horses 


Cincinnati Artists Annual 


of Rivera’s murals together with drawings by 
Rivera, Orozco, and René d’ Harnoncourt. 


Past and Present, Cincinnati 


Closing the third of December after nearly a 
month, the Fourth Juryless Exhibition of Work 
in the Fine and Decorative Arts by Artists of 
Cincinnati and vicinity was hailed as an 1m- 
portant local event. Fine contributions by the 
faculty of the Art Academy were made this 
year as usual; also included was work by students 
and alumni, as well as by other local artists. 
Among the paintings shown was Mathias No- 
heimer’s “Horses,” here reproduced. The Cin- 
cinnatt Art Museum takes this way of making 
today’s art vital to people of the region it serves. 

Living art of other days is also being presented 
in a way that demands commendation. During 
October a selected group of masterpieces by 
recent French masters was shown. There were 
only eight canvases, one each by Cézanne, Degas, 
Gauguin, Manet, Monet, Renoir, Seurat and 
Van Gogh. The small group, loaned through 
the courtesy of Wildenstein and Company and 
Durand-Ruel, Inc., was limited in size to pro- 
vide a chance to study and understand a few 
works of art without the feeling that many more 
were demanding attention further down the wall. 

So successful was this show that during two 
weeks in November a similar showing of four 
paintings by old masters was held. ~ Two 
Rembrandts, “Portrait of a Young Man Holding 
a Short Sword” and “Joseph and Potiphar’s 
Wife” were made ayailable through the courtesy 
of M. Knoedler and Company. The same firm 
also lent the “Portrait of Gian Carlo dei Medici” 
by Justus Susterman. From Duveen Brothers 
«ame Rubens’ “Portrait of Louis XIII.” Thus 
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four important Flemish and Dutch paintings 
were given an opportunity to speak for them- 
selves. Such exhibitions should go far to increase 
sound appreciation to the point where museum 
fatigue would be an obsolete ailment. 


Public Judgment, Minneapolis 


Wearied, perhaps, by the usual clamor that 
greets jury award decisions in local (as well as 
national) exhibits, the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts determined to let the public give its own 
blue ribbons in its local artists’ exhibition this 
fall. The results of the public ballot were most 
interesting, showing a surprising uniformity of 
taste. In every case the winners won by a 
majority of at least thirty per cent, in some 
cases much more. First choice in oil painting 
went to Gerald Bystrom’s “Figure Study” (illus- 
trated); for water colors, to a portrait by Mrs. 
S. J. Joy; for sculpture, to Henry Bannarn’s 
“Amy Fong”; for prints, to Everett McNeat’s 


Gerald Bystrom: Figure Study 
Popular First Prize, Minneapolis Annual 


“Notre Dame, Evening”; and_for drawings, to 
Elmer E. Harmes’ “Prescott Farmer.” 

The suggestion of having no jury awards came 
first from some of the exhibiting artists, and the 
task delegated to Adrian Dornbush, Carl Hoeck- 
ner, and George Melville Smith was that of 
selection only. Some conjectured that awards 


might have been different if the jury had not 
prepared the ground by able selection. 

The Institute recently bought five fine Flemish 
tapestries from the exhibition on view there 
during November, lent by French and Company. 
Four of them constitute a set of hunting scenes 
woven in Brussels about 1650; the fifth represents 
the Funeral of Decius Mus after the design by 
Rubens and dates from 1640. The tapestries 
make an ideal decoration for the South Hall of 
the museum, being admirable in proportion and 
glowing in color. They were purchased through 
the Dunwoody Fund. 

In December the Second Annual Salon of 
Photography (under the auspices of the Minne- 
apolis Camera Club) and paintings by James 
Chapin will be the chief temporary attractions. 


Paris Discovery 


M. Marcel Brisset, motorman-machinist for a 
Paris street-car line by day and robust family 
man by night, has been discovered to possess 
unusual talent as a landscape painter, we hear 
from E. M. Benson. He paints in the modern 
primitivist manner of Camille Bombois, Bau- 
chant, Vivan and the father of them all, Henri 
Rousseau. An exhibition of his work was re- 
cently held at the Galerie Quatre Chemins to 
which sharp-eyed connoisseurs from the Rue 
Boetie flocked to express their admiration. M. 
Waldemar George, editor of the French art 
magazine Formes, is Brisset’s most enthusiastic 
sponsor. In the foreword to the exhibition cata- 
logue he writes: “Brisset is not strictly what we 
call a Sunday painter. Painting for him 1s 
second nature. . . . He carries in him the true 
French feeling for landscapes which in origin 
goes back to the Tres Riches Heures. ... A 
precise calligraphy, a sharp division of planes, a 
crystalline light, skies of pearl grey, and verdure 
of enormous density, these are the characteristics 
of the work of this-modest, honest artisan of the 
brush.” 


Modern Museum’s Season 


The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
began its season by providing what E. M. Benson 
calls “an exceptionally nourishing exhibition of 
Modern European art, primarily painting.” It 
is a show calculated to indicate “the way the 
winds are blowing in the world of art. _All roads 
no longer lead to Picasso! The young artists 
‘who once looked toward Cubism, or some other 
more extreme form of modern painting, as their 
pole star, are now striking out for themselves. 
Although the direction that many of them are 


taking is encouraging, the results are not yet 

particularly fruitful. Of this group the work of 

Eugéne Berman and Paul Tchelitchev show the 

greatest promise. Berman is technically the 

more able; Tchelitchev less dependent on eclectic 
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sources. 

Continuing, Mr. Benson points out that it is 
the Surrealists whom we may praise (or blame) 
for stemming the tide of non-representational 
att. Surrealistic painting from several countries 
had a room to itself. There were two rooms 
devoted to work of abstractionists. Nine paint- 
ings by Georges Roualt attracted favorable com- 
ment as the work of this museum curator from 
Paris always does. 

Last month Edward Hopper was given a one- 
man show by the Museum (to remain until 
December seventh). Lewis Mumford wrote 
beautifully of this show in a recent issue of the 
New Yorker. Those in New York who have not 
seen it will do well to set several hours aside 
during the next week. 

At the same time a showing of gifts and semi- 
permanent loans from the collection of Mrs. 
Sadie A. May, largely drawings, water colors, 
and prints, but including also several important 
oils, and a few sculptures, was on view. j 

To make its exhibits available for office workers 
the Museum is to be open weekday evenings from 
eight to ten at a charge of twenty-five cents. 


Whitney Museum Lectures 


The first lecture of a/series of six was given 
on November twentieth by Professor Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr.; at the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, New York. His topic, “ Where 
Is Art?” comes at a time when conservatives and 
moderns alike feel art to be at a point of dis- 
concerting indecisiveness. 


Primitive-Motorman Brisset at Work 
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Other lectures in the series will be: “Mural 
Painting and Cinema” by Meyer Schapiro (De- 
cember eighteenth); “Painting as a Prelude to 
to Philosophy” by Lewis Mumford (January 
twenty-second); a talk on the work of Maurice 
Prendergast by Walter Pach on the day of the 
opening of a memorial exhibition (February 19); 
“Primitivism and Its Modern Uses” by Professor 
Giuseppe A. Borgese, of the University of Milan 
(March twelfth) and “Calling the Tune in Art” 
by C. Adolph Glassgold, of the Whitney Mu- 
seum staff(April ninth). Each lecture is aimed 
to bring to greater clarity perplexing art prob- 


lems of the day. 


Museum Conference at Worcester 


The New England Conference of the American 
Association of Museums was held in Worcester, 
October twentieth to twenty-first. Members were 
invited to stay for the special meeting of the 
New England Section (First District) of the 
Advertising Federation of America and the New 
England Advertising Clubs held two days later. 

The chief address at the Museum Association 
conference was given by Professor Paul J. Sachs, 
Associate Director of Harvard’s Fogg Museum 
and President of the Association. He advised 
American museum directors and trustees, in 
their satisfaction over their new buildings, not 
to forget the obligations of scholarship. No 
museum in the United States has, he pointed 
out, bought so- courageously during the last 
thirty years as the National Gallery in London. 
In scholarship, he went on, as evidenced by 
valuable publications, American curators cannot 
rank with European. He suggested that New 
England museums lead the way in remedying 
this condition by instituting “interneships” of 
one year for students who would, during that 
time, have opportunity for study without the 
disturbance of details of administrative work. 

Philip N. Youtz of the Brooklyn Museum 
spoke on the “Museum and the NRA,” sug- 
gested eight points as a code for museums and 
declared that unless museums united to fulfill 
a more definite and progressive public function 
they would tind themselves displaced by other 
educational and recreational institutions. 

Many other papers of national as well as 
regional interest were presented. Some of them 
looked forward to the Design and Industry ses- 
ston to follow; particularly that of Richard F. 
Bach. Mr. Bach spoke again on that occasion as 
did Earnest Elmo Calkins, Olive M. Lyford, 
and John Vassos. The title of Mr. Calkin’s 
paper, “Advertising—Builder of Taste,” likened 
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the art patronage of industry to that of the 
Church in other days. 5 

To illustrate the present status of design in 
industry the Worcester Art Museum presented 
an exhibition, gathered by the National Alliance 
of Art and Industry and circulated by the College 
Art Association. Supplemented by objects from 
Worcester stores and factories, the exhibition 
was interesting, not only as an indication of 
progress but because it made clear how much 
remains to be done before America can be whole- 
heartedly proud of her industrial art. The ex- 
hibiticn remained until November twentieth. 

Simultaneously on view was a showing of 
prints by Kathe Kollwitz, Studies from the Ger- 
man Revolution, 1919-1921. Although dealing 
with social problems the art of Kathe Kollwitz 
is “too fervent and sincere to be classed as propa- 
ganda,” explained Francis Henry Taylor, Direc- 
tor of the Museum. “They are the expression 
of suffering and anguish, and of the joys and 
desires of the German workers. . . . Not since 
the wartime cartoons of Louis Raemaeker of 
Flanders has such a powerful social expression 
been made in the medium of black and white 
prints.” 

Opening the first of this month is an exhibi- 
tion, American Painting of Today, a survey of 
over one hundred contemporary artists. This 
show continues through January fifteenth. It 
will be covered in our next issue. 


Indiana Artists Club Show 


Members of the Indiana Artists Club will 
exhibit pastels, paintings, prints, and sculpture 
in their gallery in the Spink Arms Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, throughout December. Some of the well 
known artists included in the exhibit are William 
Forsyth, Clifton Wheeler, Wayman Adams, 
Victor Higgins, and Mrs. J. Otis Adams. 


Phillips Gallery Reopened 


The Phillips Memorial Gallery, Washington, 
reopened early in November with two compre- 
hensive exhibitions, to remain until January 
fifteenth: “Pictures of People” and “Freshness of 
Vision in Painting.” At the same time two 
special exhibitions are on view: Early Water 
Colors of Charles Burchfield and the Work of 
Louis Eilshemius. 

The hours this year are as follows: Weekdays, 
eleven to six; Sundays, two to six. Saturdays and 
Sundays are free days. On other days an admis- 
sion charge of twenty-five cents has been insti- 
tuted, not without regret on the Director’s part. 


INEW BOOKS ON ART 


Poor Splendid Wings 


By Francis Winwar. Little, Brown and Company, 
Publishers. Price, $3.50. 


Here is the story of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
his contemporaries who formed with him the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and the generation 
that saw the pitiful end of that artistic move- 
ment. It is at once the picture of a period of 
English life and a half-dozen skilfully written 
biographies. 

Rossetti is the leading character, a visionary 
who began as a painter and developed into a poet. 
His was the tragic life all too common to creative 
genius. His marriage with a sickly woman, 
Elizabeth Siddal, was destined to bring him 
bitter gall, leading to eventual paranoia when a 
tival hurled abuse upon him. Miss Winwar 
reprints the sonnet which, long buried with his 
wife, he resurrected for an astounded world. She 
wisely lets the reader judge the immoral one: 
the artist who expressed his deep feeling in 
beautifully worded poetry, or the vicious critic 
who could not see beyond his petty self. Ruskin, 
who defended so ardently the Brotherhood, is 
shown as the misunderstood, groping, pathetic 
artist that he was—domineered by his mother 
and never finding his love. On the life of 
Swinburne she throws the rays of modern psycho- 
logical thought, revealing him as yet another 
tortured soul. Millais, who abandoned the ideal- 
istic theories of the brothers to become the 
president of the Royal Academy, William 
Morris, who furthered the decorative arts, Burne- 
Jones and Hunt march across the pages as if 
alive. By the time Whistler had arrived in 
England the impetus of the Brotherhood had 
diminished, and his famous trial with Ruskin is 
recounted as the swan song of an epoch. 

With great skill the authoress has been able to 


pick up each thread of this many-colored tapestry | 


at its proper point, leading the reader on with 
never-flagging interest. She has used the tools of 
modern research and psychology in her study, but 
the reader is never aware of these means, in 
pleasant contrast to so many modern psycho- 
“logical biographies. 

Essentially Romantic, the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood cannot be judged unless both phases 
of its production, the literary and the plastic, be 
considered together. Miss Winwat's book ren- 

ders a service to those interested in art by deftly 
“treating the two as a unit. While our sym- 
pathies may not always lie with the P. R. B., It 
is interesting to note that in recent years 1t has 


received much critical attention. Coming, as it 
did, just before the “art for art’s sake” fallacy 
found conscious expression in Whistler, it is one 
of the last utterances of a more rounded and 
social view. And as such, even though weak, 
the period is worthy of the attention of those 
modern artists and thinkers who are struggling 
to pick up the threads of artistic production at 
the point where they were broken by the wave of 
meaningless formality which is now drawing to 
a close. The flood of Ruskin literature is but 
another proof of this desire to find the lasting 
significance of the Victorian era. 

Poor Splendid Wings, which was chosen by the 
Atlantic Monthly as its five-thousand-dollar non- 
fiction prize for 1933, is a brilliant re-creation of 
a departed period, written with sympathy, with 
scholarly knowledge, and in a fascinating style. 
The combination is so rare that the book is un- 
hesitatingly recommended. 

BEAUMONT NEWHALL 


The Humanistic Value of Archaeology 


By Rhys Carpenter. Vol. IV of the Martin Classical 
Lectures, given at Oberlin College each year. 
Harvard University Press, Publishers. Price, $1.50. 


“The essence of humanism,” wrote Walter 
Pater, “is that belief that nothing which has 
ever interested living, men and women can 
wholly lose its vitality—no language they have 
spoken, nor oracle beside which they have 
hushed their voices, no dream which has once 
been entertained by actual human minds, nothing 
about which they have ever been passionate or 
expended time and zeal.” But styles in human- 
ism as well as archaeological technique change. 
As witness Rhys Carpenter’s quotation from the 
report of a staff member working at the Athenian 
Agora: “I was clearing the grave of a child who 
had died about a thousand years before Christ, 
with his miniature pots, the leg of his doll, the 
bones of his pet animal laid beside him when 
an American woman suddenly descended upon 
me. ‘Oh, let the poor soul lie,’ she cried, but 
I shook my head and placed him firmly in a 
cardboard box marked 40/IZ.” 

With a scholarship that does not prevent him 
from writing delightfully, Rhys Carpenter gives 
a personal survey of the field of classical archae- 
ology. Playing common sense against imagina- 
tive insight, he presents amusing and interesting 
conclusions from both. His chapter on the 
Archaeological Approach concentrates on the 
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Athenian Acropolis and architecture and sheds 
new light on both. In Archaeology and Homer, 
Carpenter attacks the place accorded the Phoe- 
nicians in Greek history, the origin of the Greek 
alphabet, and the date of the Homeric epics. 
He discusses “excavating technique and _ the 
evolution of Greek sculptural style, addressing 
a remark to “those who still hold fast to the 
untenable belief that the (Praxitelean) Hermes ts 
an original from the master’s hand,” and gener- 
ally upsetting many another accepted fact of 
Greek archaeology. 

In the final chapters the difference between a 
lecture printed and a lecture delivered is apparent 
in a certain lack of solidity and a tendency to 
digress into later aesthetic theory with examples 
from the Renaissance or contemporary art. But 
for the most part the book ts filled with pertinent 


facts, pleasantly presented. Te Lorean: 


Beauty Looks after Herself 


By Eric Gill. Sheed & Ward, New York, Publishers. 
Price, $2.00. 


The first sentences in the preface of Eric Gill’s 
new book, Beauty Looks after Herself, prepare us 
for a certain amount of reiteration: “It has been 
said that I am one of those writers who can keep 
to the point only by returning to it. I may say 
in self-defence that there are many readers who 
can only remember the point if it 1s repeated 
often enough.” 

Mr. Gill refers us to this sentence which con- 
tains the point of the book: “Look after good- 
ness and truth, and beauty will take care of 
herself.” In a search for truth and goodness, 
in this case a fairly boisterous adventure, we 
conclude that truth in an artist is the honest and 
realistic attitude toward the thing to be made, 
the materials and methods used, and the purpose 
to be served by the object. Goodness in an 
artist 1s his adherence to the truth in himself. 
Both this truth and this goodness may be 
amplified, of course, to include facts and virtues 
more frequently recognized and acclaimed. 

Industrial society has reduced the worker’s 
responsibility until he no longer has anything 
essential to say or do about the things that flow 
past him in production. The artist remains as 
the type of the responsible workman who recog- 
nizes and fulfills his job—“the well making of 
what needs making.” Mr Gill sees the present 
world as it is; although he realizes that some 
things (such as objects of repository art), from 
their very nature demand to be made by re- 
sponsible workmen whose hands are extremely 
sensitive tools, he sees that some things can be 
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made to advantage in factories. His plea is that 
machine-made things be plain. The one chance 
for beauty of fabricated things lies in the original 
design, which must be content to deal only in 
the severest form relationships. As soon as an 
imitation hand-effect is stamped onto a factory 
product, grotesque dishonesty is the result. Ma- 
chines and their tenders cannot be responsible 
for the inherent quality of what they help to 
make. This sensitive, human quality can only 
be given by a man who makes things for other 
men and who meets his responsibility for the 
trueness and goodness and so the beauty of what 
he makes. 

If the thirteen essays of this book are read 
leisurely, one by one, Mr. Gill’s reiteration will 
not vex. Placed in chronological order, they 
present a survey of his development in the art of 
letters, a development not to be confused with his 
growth as a sculptor and graphic artist. It is much 
to his credit that he did not burden the essays 
with his success in other fields; they stand with- 
out need of pictorial backing. The decoration 
on the title page, the line drawings of “plain 
buildings,” and the design of the type used in 
the book give ample proof of Eric Gill’s re- 
sponsible workmanship. E. Wise 


A Farmer’s Year 


By Clare Leighton. Longmans, Green and Company, 
Publishers. Price, $10.00. 


We have had occasion to speak not long ago 
in these columns about Miss Leighton’s impor- 
tant place in the field of wood engraving. Her 
rich endowment of creative talent, the broad 
humanity and sincerity of her outlook, and her 
meticulous standard of craftsmanship are ap- 
parent to all who know her work. 

In the present book we are treated with an 
additional facet of her versatility, a capacity for 
prose composition that is as telling, as incisive, 
and as complete as her facility with the graver. 
Her subject is the procession of the months as 
revealed in the chores of the farmer. The book 
is divided into twelve parts, one for each month. 
For the month of January the subject is “Lamb- 
ing.” Continuing down the year, “Threshing,” 
“Sowing,” “Sheep Shearing,” “Haymaking,” 
and so on, unfold the work of the English farmer. 
A vignette in prose, revolving around some 
single incident, clearly and beautifully throws 
into relief the hardships and the joys of these 
various seasonal occupations. If these little 
stories appear to some readers to border upon 
the sentimental, it is not a meretricious senti- 
mentality but one reverently infused with the 


primal and elemental feeling stirred by living 
close to the soil, 

Accompanying each story is a full page illustra- 
tion from a woodcut as well as a decorative 
initial letter and an additional ornamental tail 
Piece in several sections. As to the woodcuts 
themselves, some of them, such as “Lambing,” 
“Sheep Shearing,” and “The Fat Stock Market” 


rank with Clare Leighton’s best. 
CeZ IO: 


Rockwellkentiana 


By Rockwell Kent. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
Publishers. Price, $3.75. 


Rockwell Kent and the Lakeside Press have 
designed a good-looking book which serves as an 
illustrated catalogue of Rockwellkentiana. This 
collaboration between artist and printer is 
suitably a further achievement in the field where 
Kent’s greatest success has been realized— 
between the covers of books. Some of the work 
included in this compilation does not reach the 
even level of achievement of Kent’s Mobey Dick 

-or his Beowulf, but the present volume is a 
supplement to, rather than a résumé inclusive 
of, Kent’s book illustrations. Carl Zigrosser 
provides a definitive catalogue of Kent’s wood- 
cuts, drawings, paintings, lithographs and the 
books which Kent has illustrated. 

As the subtitle, “Few Words and Many Pic- 
tures,” indicates, the book contains a collection of 

_the artist’s short essays as well as the abundant 
plates. The essays show the same enthusiasms as 
his art but reveal also certain prejudices not ex- 
pressed in line or color. Kent, as in former excur- 
sions into writing, is best in a simple narrative 
vein but easily becomes lost in abstracted or 
theoretical disscusion; on these occasions the 
ever-present clearness of his work in black and 
white is missing. 

The simplicity with which Kent transposes the 
smoother aspects of nature—snowy landscapes, 
the expanse of night—and sets against them his 
human symbols is striking if not invariably inter- 
esting. But usually his work imparts some share 
of his very constant enthusiasm for the sea and 
northern lands. In drawing Kent has a completely 
insensitive line, but the sureness of his engraving 
and his tricky use of perspective give a technical 
satisfaction. 

- There is a certain warmth and subtlety in 
some of his lithographs that one does not 
usually associate with his work in wood en- 

-graving. His paintings also should be better 

“known as well as his: water colors, but the 
difficulty of reproducing these 1s evident in this 
book although the examples included are well 


reproduced within their limitations of black and 
white. The only color plate in the book is the 
frontispiece, a credit to the deeptone process. 

For those who follow Kent even on his more 
Blaketan excursions, or for those who simply 
admire his rather classic sense of design, the 
present volume should be a pleasure. 

I, A. Hopper 


Brief but Important 


It is high time to think of books as gifts. With 
this in mind a number of books received during 
the fall are here briefly mentioned. For those 
interested in art they will make the days after 
Christmas merry and stimulating. They may 
all be ordered through Book Sales Service. 

Paris to the Life (Oxford University Press, $3.00) 
is a happy combination of text by Paul Morand, 
whose London and New York were so successful, 
and quick line drawings by Doris Spiegel. Miss 
Spiegel went to Paris on a Guggenheim Fellow- 
ship and made good use of her time. Sensitive 
line combined with unusual human insight mark 
her drawings. On page 54 is a full page picture 
of a réligeuse which is moving in the extreme. 
Other drawings of earthier sides of Paris life are 
in the majority and are equally expressive records. 
Gerard Hopkins rendered the text into English 
without losing flavor or sharpness. 

Two illustrated classics have been received, 
texts of established merit reinterpreted. One is 
Kubla Khan (Dutton, $3.00) with thirteen inter- 
pretive drawings by John Vassos. The second 1s 
Leaves of Grass selected and illustrated by Charles 
Cullen (Crowell, $3.50). In this instance the 
work of Mr. Vassos is far less successful than in 
his pictures for Wilde’s Salome or Gray’s Elegy. 
This may well be because of all poems 1n English 
Kubla Khan stands less in need of illustration 
than any other. Hoping to find in Mr. Cullen’s 
illustrations some of the strong earth quality of 
Whitman we were rather disappointed at the 
thinness. His decorations for a book of poems 
by Countee Cullen a few years back gave promise 
that is not here sufficiently fulfilled. 

We are earnestly assured that Attic Vase Painting 
(Harvard University Press, $1.50) by Charles T. 
Seltman is, “in the best sense of the word, a 
popularization of an essentially difficult field.” 
Certainly Professor Seltman’s standing should 
guarantee its scholarship. The volume reprints 
the third series of Martin lectures (the fourth 
series, by Rhys Carpenter, is reviewed fully this 
month). The plates in Attic Vase Painting will 
serve as ample attraction to all those interested 
in fine drawing and the anatomy of design. 

From Studio Publications, Inc., have ,come 
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this fall the usual number of attractive volumes: 

Modern Photography (cloth, $4.50; wrappers, 
$3.50) is an annual edited by C. G. Holme. One 
hundred or more reproductions of photographs 
will please all devotees of the art. A few of the 
plates are outstanding and the others perhaps a 
little too generally representative of what ts being 
done. So large a volume must run that risk. 
Campbell Dodgson has assembled a picture book 
of Modern Drawings ($10.00) which represents 
the field adequately if not always excitingly. The 
choice of material for such a book always reveals 
a personal viewpoint; in all fairness it should be 
noted that Mr. Dodgson’s attitude is a model 
for those who are fond of draftsmanship. Theo- 
dore Komisarjevsky and Lee Simonson have pre- 
pared, respectively, the European and American 
sections of Settings and Costumes of the Modern Stage 
(cloth, $4.50; wrappers, $3.50). All Americans, 
being aware of Lee Simonson’s place in our 
theatre, will want to see this book. Latest of 
the Studio’s “How to Do It” Series is Sargeant 
Jagger’s Modelling and Sculpture in the Making 
($3.50) as attractive as the other manuals of this 
series. Aspiring modellers will welcome this 
book; aspiring carvers will have to be content 
with its few illustrations of great carved sculpture 
of other days. . Children’s Books of Yesterday (Cloth, 
$4.50; wrappers, $3.50) is the Studio Special 
Autumn Number. Written by Philip James, 
the brief text will be interesting to bibliophiles 
and many others. The illustrations should be 
diligently perused by many producers of children’s 
books of today. 

This last advice does not apply to such creators 
of children’s books as Mrs. Dwight Morrow, 
René d’Harnoncourt, and Eberhard d’Harnon- 
court, whose musical alphabet, Beast, Bird, and 
Fish (Knopf, $1.50) has recently appeared. Mrs. 
Mortrow’s verses, the gay, colored pictures by 
René d’Harnoncourt, and the engaging Viennese 
tunes by Eberhard d’Harnoncourt will be en- 
joyed thoroughly outside of the nursery as well 


as in it. 


Books Received to November 1, 1933 


The American Wing. A Metropolitan Picture Book. 
Brief Introduction by Joseph Downs. Pub- 
lished by the Metropolitan Museum of. Art. 
Price, $.25. 

Art Education in Principle and Practice, by Walter 
H. Klar, Leon L. Winslow, and C. Valentine 
Kirby. Milton Bradley Company, Publishers. 
Prices. $2.50, 

Attic Vase Painting, by Charles T. Seltman. Har- 
vard University Press, Publishers. Price, $1. 50. 
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Beauty Looks after Herself, by Eric Gull. 
Ward, Publishers. Price, $2.00. 

Bibliography of Italian High Renaissance Art, by 
Francis J. Geck. Published by the Author; 
Obtainable at University of Colorado Book 
Store, Macky Building, Boulder, Colorado. 
Price, per volume, $1.25. 

De Arte Illuminandi, Anonymous. Translated by 
D. V. Thompson, Jr., and G. H. Hamilton. 
Yale University Press, Publishers. Price, $1.50. 

Evylena Nunn Miller’s Travel Tree, by K. Ethel 
Hill. Verse by Beaulah May. Fine Arts Press, 
Publishers (Santa Ana, California). Price, 
$5.00. 

Islamic Miniature Painting, by M. S. Dimand. A 
Guide to the Metropolitan Museum’s Exhi- 
bition. Published by the Museum. Price, 
$1.00. 

Kubla Khan, by Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Illus- 
trated by John Vassos. E. P. Dutton & Com- 
pany, Publishers. Price, $3.00. 

Leaves of Grass, by Walt Whitman. Illustrated by 
Charles Cullen. Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, Publishers. Price, $3.50. 

Modelling and Sculpture, by Sargeant Jagger. (How 
To Do It Series). Studio Publications, Inc., 
Publishers. Price, $3.50. 

Modern Publicity, 1933-1934. Published by 
Studio Publications, Inc. Price, cloth, $4.50; 
wrappers, $3.50. 

Mouseion, Volumes 21-22. Organ of the Inter- 
national Museums Office of the League of 
Nations. Price, 30 francs. 

Paris to the Life. Text by Paul Morand, Drawings 
by Doris Spiegel. Oxford University Press, 
Publishers. Price, $3.00. 

Plant Forms in Ornament, a Selective List of Refer- 
ences in New York Libraries. Compiled by 
Muriel F. Baldwin. The New York Public 
Library, Publishers. 

Setting and Costumes of the Modern Stage, by Theo- 
dore Komisarjevsky and Lee Simonson. Studio 
Publications, Inc., Publishers. Price, cloth, 
$4.50; wrappers, $3.50. 

The Technique of the Poster, edited by Leonard 
Richmond, Pitman Publishing Corporation, 
Publishers. Price, $8.50. 


Sheed and 


BOOKS 


Members of the Federation may secure 
many books at a discount of 10%, cash 


with order. Write 
BOOK SALES SERVICE 
‘THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS 
805 Barr Building | Washington, D. C, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The advertisements presented in THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE OF ART are confined to firms of recog- ‘ 
nized standing, accepted only after careful investigation or 
upon the recommendation of those who have had satisfac- 
tory experience with them, Although The American Federa- 
tion of Arts cannot, of course, guarantee the reliability 
of advertisers, it can restrit the pages of this magazine 
to announcements that, to the beSt of its knowledge, 
are worthy to appear in them. The policy established 
by the Editorial Staff to report only the finest in contem- 
porary endeavor does not Stop at its advertising pages. 


WHEN READERS MENTION THIS MAGAZINE 
ice VALUE TO ADVERTISERS IS PROVED 
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FORTHCOMING 


Spanish Mediaeval Painting 
By Walter W. S. Cook 


Vol. I, Painted Panels: Altar Frontals, 
Canopies, and Retables of Catalonia 
The Romanesque and early Gothic schools 

of Catalonia, Aragon, Navarre and Castile 

are practically unknown and form an un- 
written chapter in the history of mediaeval 

Spanish art. 

Princeton Monographs, Folio 
Series, II. Subscription price: 
brochured and boxed, $20; 
cloth, $22.50. After publi- 
cation: brochured and boxed, 


$25; cloth, $27.50. 


The Exultet Rolls of South Italy 
By Myrtilla Avery 


A corpus of the scenes in all the known 
Exultet Rolls, and of the Pontificial and the 
two Benedictions of the Font closely con- 
nected with them by style and general treat- 
ment. 
Uluminated Manuscripts of 
the Middle Ages, IV. Sub- 


scription price: $20, After 
publication, $22.50. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Il Libro dell’Arte 
The Craftsman’s Handbook 


Edited by Daniel V. Thompson, Jr. 


The Italian original and the English trans- 
lation of the Libro dell Arte by Cennino 
D’Andrea Cennini Da Colle Di Val D’Elsa 
—a volume which gives detailed information 
on a wide range of the medieval painter’s 
craft. 

“Professor Thompson is to be congratulated 
upon the sensible and thorough execution of 
his by no means easy task. The Yale Uni- 
versity Press has put out the thin volumes 
very clearly and with elegance.” 

Saturday Review of Literature. 


Volume I Italian Text $3.00 
Volume II English Translation 2.00 


The Technique of 


Manuscript [lumination 


Edited and Translated by 

Daniel V. Thompson, Jr. 
A translation of De Arte Liluminandi. To- 
gether the Libro dell’ Arte and De Arte II- 
luminandi serve to give a thorough summary 
of painting- methods of all sorts in Italy at 
the close of the fourteenth century. $1.50 


Yale University Press 


New Haven Connecticut 
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THERE are many fine things in life that 
we take almost for granted. Health, 
water, sunlight, green fields, loyal 
friends, a home to live in... . Not until 
some mischance deprives us of these 
priceless possessions do we learn to 
esteem them at their true value. 

It is in much the same manner that 
most people regard the telephone. 
Millions of men and women have never 
known what it is to be without one. 
Each day, each week, each year, they 
use it freely, casually, as a matter of 
course. 

The telephone has won an important 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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place for itself in life and living be- 
cause of service rendered. To keep 
friend in constant touch with friend, 
to help manage a household smoothly 
and efficiently, to give larger scope and 
opportunity to business of every kind, 
to protect loved ones in time of unex- 


pected danger .. . this is the task of 
the telephone. 

It stands ever ready. to serve you — 
to carry your voice and your words to 
any one of millions of other telephones 
in this country or in foreign lands. You 
are in touch with everything and every- 


body when you have a telephone. 
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BUYERS GUIDs@ 


A Monthly Classified Index of Carefully Selected Firms Supple- 
menting the Art Trade Directory of the American Art Annual 


DEALERS IN WORKS OF ART 


ART PUBLISHERS (Reproductions) 


EHRICH GALLERIES 


Paintings 


36 East 57th Street, New York City 


FRENCH & COMPANY, INC. 
DECORATORS 
Works of Art, Furniture, 
Tapestries and Antiques 


210 East 57th Street, New York City 


BRAUN & CIE., Paris 


Color Facsimile Reproductions of Old and 
Modern Masters 
Illustrated Catalogues 50 cents 
E. S. HERRMANN, General Agent 
62 West 47th St. New York, N. Y. 


THE COLONIAL ART COMPANY 
1336-38 N.W. First Street, Oklahoma City 
‘WORLD'S LARGEST PICTURE HOUSE” 


Send $1.00 for 112-page catalog of _ 
Creative Modern Art with large illustrations 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


A no-profit organization oper- 
ated solely in the interests of 
the living AMERICAN artists 


15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City 


JACOB HIRSCH 
Antiquities and Numismatics, Inc. 
30 West 54th St., New York 


Works of Art—Egyptian—Greek—Roman 
Mediaeval—Renaissance 


Ars Classica, S. A. 31 Quai du Mont Blanc 


Geneva (Switzerland) 


RUDOLF LESCH FINE ARTS, INC. 
Publishers of Reproductions 
of Old and Modern Masters 


Distributors of the Carnegie 
Art Equipment Reference Set 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Fifth Avenue at 82d Street, New York 
METROPOLITAN MuszEUM COLORPRINTS 


PHOTOGRAPHS - CATALOGUES 


The American Wing, a new picture book 
rice, 25 cents 


ARCHITECTURAL CRAFTSMEN 


MACBETH GALLERY 


American Paintings 
Etchings 


15 and 19 East 57th Street, New York City 


CHARLES J. CONNICK 


Designer and Worker in Stained Glass 


Nine Harcourt Street = Boston 
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PACKERS AND SHIPPERS 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


W. S. BUDWORTH AND SON 
Collecting and Packing for 
Art Exhibitions a Specialty 

Established 1867 
TEL. COLUMBUS 5-2194 


424 West 52nd Street, New York City 


SILVERSMITHS 


CELLULOID CORPORATION 
Established 1872 


Manufacturers of Protectoid. The ideal cov- 
ering for Drawings, Etchings, Paintings, etc. 


New York City 


10 East 40th Street 


The Handwrought Silver of 
ARTHUR J. STONE 


is shown at 
The Little Gallery, New York 
¥ 18 East 57th Street 
The Society of Arts and Crafts, Boston 
32 Newbury Street 
The Arts and Crafts Guild, Inc., Philadelphia 
1716 Rittenhouse Square 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 
31 E. 17th Street, 


New York 


Oil and Water Colors, Brushes, Canvas, 
Drawing Blocks, Books on Arts and Crafts 


EVERYTHING FOR ARTIST, STUDENT AND SCHOOL 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place, New York City 


Clays, Majolica and Matt Glazes, Underglaze 
and Overglaze Colors, Glass Colors, Modeling 
Tools, Brushes and Pottery Decorating Kilns. 


WEBER 
FINE ARTIST COLORS 
OIL WATER TEMPERA PASTEL 
THE COLORS THE OLD MASTERS WOULD. HAVE USED 
At All Representative A. M. Dealers 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists Colormen Since 1853 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


Z TRAVELING EXHIBITIONS LISTED IN OUR 1933-34 CATALOG 
: NOW ON CIRCULATION TO. MUSEUMS, ART ASSOCIATIONS, COLLEGES, 
~ CLUBS AND HIGH SCHOOLS. IF YOU WANT THE CATALOG, WRITE THE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATIONAL WORK, THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF ARTS, BARR BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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A WELCOME CHRISTMAS GIFT! 
New sketching set for Black and Colors 


The amazing versatility of the 
Koh-I-Noor Sketching Set No. 
1532 makes it an ideal gift for 
any artist. It provides, in one 
attractive compact box, a wide 
selection of drawing mediums 
for black and color sketching. 


Every set contains: 2 Negro 
Sketching Pencils, 2 Black 
Chalk Sketching Pencils, 1 San- 
guine Pencil, 2 Koh-I-Noor 
Drawing Pencils, 6 Mona Lisa 
Oil Chalks, 1 Penholder, Rub- 
ber Eraser and Pencil Point 
Protector. Price $1.50. 


Oo 
|] (Nhe Perject Pencil | (\( 


373 4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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December Schedule, Traveling 
Exhibitions of The American 
Federation of Arts 


Andover, Mass. (Addison Gallery of American Christmas Gifts 
Art). Pictures for College Student Rooms, No- 


vember 27-December 15 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (Brooklyn Museum). Handi- REMEMBER BOOKS 
crafts of The Southern Highlands, Dec. 2-Jan. 1 
Chico, Calif. (State Teachers College). European 
and American Travel Posters, Nov. 27-Dec. 20 
Denton, Texas (State College for Women). Water are available to MEMBERS of 
Colors in the Modern Manner, December 3-20 ‘s : : 
Denver, Col. (Denver Art Museum). Survey of the Federation at a discount of 
Painting—Color reproductions, December 
Denver, Col. (Denver Art Museum). Fifty Color 
Prints of the Year: 1933, December 
Grand Rapids, Mich. (Public Library). Modern 
Photography, November 23-December 28 
Oberlin, ‘Ohio (Oberlin College). Conservative All orders, accompanied by cash, should 
vs. Modern Art in Painting, December 1-30 be sent to 
Richmond, Virginia (Academy of Arts). South- 
west Indian Arts and Crafts, Dec. 16-Jan. 1 
Salina, Kansas (Art Association). 1933 National BOOK SALES SERVICE 
Scholastic Exhibition of High School Art, December 
I-15 Ay 3 
Savannah, Ga. (Telfair Academy of Arts and 805 Barr Building, Washington, D. C. 
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V By Julius Meter-Graefe 
INCENT VAN GOGH 


New popular __ First published in a limited de luxe edition, this 
edition biography of the painter by one of the greatest 
‘ of modern art critics has already won its place 
Translated by among the classics. Seldom has there been a 
J. Holroyd- life more extravagant, more tragic, more intense 
Reece than Van Gogh’s, and Meier-Graefe “with a deep 
a ae ee sympathy and comprehension, has created a 
Fi alionnsron living being who must go on living as long as 
Van Gogh's literature will be read.”—Burlington Magazine. 
paintings “A unique achievement in biography.’’—The 
. Nation. ‘Compulsory reading for all critics of 

$3.00 art and literature.”—Llewelyn Jones. 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND COMPANY, 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


announcing: 


FRANCOIS 
BOUCHER 
And The Beauvais 


Tapestries 
By MAURICE BLOCK 
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A New Book by 
ER:AC.G EEE 


THE distinguished English sculptor 
has assembled a group of his most 
significant papers, concerned with the 
truth and goodness of a number of 
things, such as Modern Architecture, 
Painting and Criticism, Stone Carvy- 
ing, Art and the People, and Reposi- 
tory Art. These provocative essays 


No one has so delightfully recorded the 
charm of the Rococo during the reign of 
Louis XV as Francois Boucher. This book, 
based on the superb hangings in the Hunt- 
ington collection, of which the author is 
curator, treats of the foundation of the tap- 
—estry industry, its characteristics, its de- 
velopment, and of the designs by Boucher 
which is the culmination of its achievements. 


A sketch of Boucher’s life is included 
and a description of the weaving craft. 


The price of the book, 
exquisitely illustrated with 
twenty-four pictures is $2.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park St. Boston, Mass. 
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show many facets of the author’s 
crystal-clear mind. Price $2.00. 
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SHEED & WARD 
63 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 
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SCHOOL DIREG TOE. 


PRATT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 


47th Year 


Pictorial Illustration, Fashion Illustration, Adver- Fl NE RT 
tising Design, Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, 
Teacher Training, Architecture. Catalogue. 


215 Ryerson Street Brooklyn, New York 


Philadelphia (winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (summer) 


Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 1805.) 
Unified direction. City and Country locations; un- 
excelled equipment for the complete professional train- 
T ij E Lake ing of Hache istioguine’ age fecha 
y classes for beginners. epartments of Painting, Sculp- 

Tave Ing xhibitrons ture, Illustration, Mural Painting; also a co-ordinated 
course with the University of Pennsylvania, B.F.A. 


Continued from page v1 degree. European Scholarships and other prizes. 
: Philadelphia Schocl— Broad and Cherry Streets. 
Sciences). Modern Painters: French, German and Eleanor N. Fraser, Curator. 

; Chester Springs Summer School — Resident students 

Dutch—color reproductions, Dec. 2-2 only. D. Roy Miller, Resident Manager. 

J . 
Staunton, Va (Mary Baldwin College) Fine Write for Booklet of School Which Interests You 
’ * . 


Quality and Low Price, December 5-12 
Washington, D. C. (Howard University). African - 
Bushmen Paintings, Dec. 9-Jan. 3 For advertising in the School Directory 
Westfield, Mass. (Westfield Athenaeum). Con- Bidens .C hates: 7 sO 
temporary Water Colorists—1933 Water Color 
Rotary, December 8-30 


40 East 49th Street New York City 


BACK ISSUES 
We have on hand a stock of 1931 and 


tohe Hlustrationsia ] 
this pu blication were 


engraved b 
Che Masrice 7. oyce 
Cugraving Company 
cre Star Blaly. MashingtonD C 


1932 issues of 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE OF ART 


available at greatly reduced prices to those 
who wish to complete their files. 


BARR BUILDING WASHINGTON, D. C. 


A 
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